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Art. II.—ON THE THERAPEUTIC USES OF SOME 
OF THE RANUNCULACECE, ESPECIALLY 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
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« 

(Bead before the Medical Society of the County of New York, Dec. 17M, 1877.) 

T HE principal varieties of Ranunculus or crow-foot tribe 
are 1st, Ranunculus acris or flammula; 2d, Helleborus 
niger; 3d, Delphinium staphisagria; 4th, Aconitum napel- 
lus; 5tli, Cimicifuga raceinosa; 6th, Pulsatilla; 7th, Podo¬ 
phyllum peltatum; 8th, Hydrastis canadensis; 9th, Coptis 
trifoliata. 

It Will be seen that some of the mildest as well as the most 
powerful remedies are included in this botanical class. Thus: 

COPTIS TRIFOLIATA (OR GOLD THREAD) 

has few special virtues beyond those of the simple bitters to 
recommend it, except perhaps some of the antiperiodic powers 
of the herberina which is contained in it. It is not an astringent, 
for no tannin has been found in it; but, like several other 
plants, characterized by bitterness and a yellow color, it con¬ 
tains the alkaloid berberina, than which few, if any of the 
known alkaloids, are so widely diffused in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

berberina 

is especially abundant in the hydrastis canadensis, calumba and 
other plants, and from its extensive diffusion in numerous 
vegetable remedies there is little doubt that it is possessed of 
valuable curative properties. It may be desirable to test thor¬ 
oughly the antiperiodic virtues of berberina ; but until chinoi- 
dine, the black and intensely bitter residue left after the alka- 
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loids have been crystallized out of the mother liquor of 
cinchona bark, have been thoroughly utilized, this may be 
unnecessary. 

CHINOIDINE 

probably contains amorphous quinine and cinchonia, besides 
quinidia and cinchonidia. It is an excellent tonic and anti- 
periodic, and on account of its cheapness is largely used, not 
only in some of the charitable institutions, but is being largely 
introduced into private practice. It is supposed by some that 
chinoidine is more effective in chronic malarial disease than 
quinine itself; especially when important changes have been 
produced in internal organs, including the liver, spleen, and 
cerebro-spinal axis. The dose of berberina is from 1 to 10 
grains; that of chinoidine, or its sulphate, in malarial diseases, 
about 5 grains every four hours, night and day, without any 
reference to paroxysm, intermission, remission or exacerba¬ 
tions. 

HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS. 

Many of the peculiar virtues of this remedy are doubtless 
due to the alkaloid berberina, which is contained in it in the 
proportion of about four per cent.; in fact, the so-called hy- 
drastin of the eclectics is really the muriate of berberina, while 
genuine hydrastia is the active principle of the plant, barring 
berberina, and is distinguished for the resemblance of its action 
both to quinine and pulsatilla. 

The hydrochlorate of berberina is said to be a tonic with a 
special affinity to the mucous membranes, in many diseases of 
which, including catarrh of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, stomach 
and bowels, and even those of the gall ducts and genito-urinary 
passages, is said to have been efficacious. But all this must be 
erroneous. The fluid and solid extract, and other preparations 
of hydrastis canadensis may, and probably do have these bene¬ 
ficial effects, but berberina and its salts do not. Berberina is 
almost the sole active principle of the simple tonic calumba, 
while liydrastin, or hydrastia, the true alkaloid base of the 
. hydrastis root, has those interesting effects which. make it 
resemble quinine as an antiperiodic, and pulsatilla is a specific 
remedy for many diseases of the mucous membranes. 

The ordinary uses of hydrastis canadensis are so well detailed 
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by Bartholow and the eclectic and homoeopathic physicians, that 
it is not necessary to repeat many of them here. We will 
merely state that it is said to act much like quinine on the 
head, and to rank next to quinine in the cure of recent mala¬ 
rial diseases; while it is said to excel that remedy in the 
removal of those obstinate and obstructive complications of 
gastro-intestinal and portal disturbance which renders some 
interinittents so intractable. It is only excelled by the muri¬ 
ate of ammonia and pulsatilla when given in association with 
quinine. 

Although hydrastis is said to exert a marvelous control over 
chronic catarrh, and even erosions of the mucous membranes, 
wherever situated, from the throat to the uterus or anus, it is 
singularly enough said to be specific for chronic constipation 
when dependent upon deficient secretion of intestinal mucus, 
when the stools are dry and hard; while torpor of the muscular i 
coat is not removed by it, but requires the addition of ergot, 
nux vomica, physostigma, actea, and other like-acting reme¬ 
dies. As an antiseptic it is said to be only surpassed by qui¬ 
nine and salycilic acid. It is finally said to be useful in those 
glan'dular swellings which arise from absorption from diseased 
mucous membranes, and also in some varieties of epithelial 
cancer. 

ACTEA RACEMOBA. 

Although this remedy has been used in the regular school 
since 1831, its physiological action is not well understood. Its 
taste and smell are much like that of opium, for which it has 
been substituted in many nervous affections, especially chorea, 
melancholy, and some rheumatic affections. • Unlike opium, it 
promotes the appetite and digestion, and increases the contrac¬ 
tility of unstriped muscular fibre, somewhat like ergot, but 
more energetically, and rathter tends to produce free action of 
the bowels.- Like opium, it increases perspiration, and very 
large doses influences the brain, causing considerable soporific 
and anodyne effects, while it also slows the heart-beats, but 
increases their force and elevates the tension of the arterial, 
system. 

It has been used largely, and apparently successfully, in cho¬ 
rea, both of the rheumatic and hysterical varieties; in spinal 
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irritation coming up from rheumatic affections of the uterus, 
or of the spinal marrow and its membranes. It is one of the 
numberless remedies for amenorrhcea and the crowd of nervous 
symptoms which sometimes attend it. 

Its power to relieve other kinds of pain is apparently well 
established. Bartholow says, in neuralgias of the third pair, 
arising from cold, in rheumatic headache and ovarian neural¬ 
gias succeeding to suppressed or arrested menstruation, it is 
frequently effective. But in rheumatic neuralgias, I prefer a 
combination of aconite and colchicum, from abundant experi¬ 
ence, although I am often obliged to add a small quantity of 
morphine. A prescription which I often use, and with in¬ 
creased confidence is, tincture of the root of aconite, 1 drachm; 
tincture of the seeds of colchicum, 7 drachms, in doses of five 
to twenty drops, frequently repeated. Occasionally I diminish 
the colchicum by 1 drachm, and substitute Magendie’s solution 
of morphine. 

The pains of dysmenorrhoea of the congestive or rheumatic 
variety are relieved by actea, although it has been used to 
promote parturient efforts and induce uterine contraction. It is 
also said to be useful in subinvolution of the uterus. 

In acute rheumatism it so often fails, that the common say¬ 
ing, “ Actea will not act here,” has grown into a household 
word. 

In some catarrhal rheumatic affections it is said to be useful, 
but is probably less so than pulsatilla and hydrastis canadensis. 
But Bartholow says it is an excellent expectorant in bronchitis, 
catarrhal and caseous pneumonia, and incipient phthisis. He, 
uses a combination of 4 drachms of the fluid extract of actea 
racetnosa, with 2 drachms of deodorized tincture of opium, 
with 10 drachms of the syrup of tolu, in teaspopnful doses 
every 4 hours. Also in common colds, and acute catarrh or 
bronchitis, but it is very doubtful whether it is any more use¬ 
ful than the common and pleasant mixture of 1 ounce of syrup 
of squills, with an equal quantity of paregoric, in 2 ounces of 
syrup of wild cherry. 

PULSATILLA, 

it is well known, is one of the oldest remedies. It was recom¬ 
mended by Dioscorides in foul ulcers and inflammation of the 
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eyes, and Pliny advised it in headache, affections of the eyes, 
and in malarious fevers. But it was on the authority of Baron 
Stoerck, in 1751, or four years before Hahnemann was born, 
that it was again introduced into practice. He experimented 
with it on healthy men and women, and on his own person. 
He used the expressed juice of the fresh plant when it was in 
its greatest activity, and also used triturations with sugar of 
milk, just as potash is used to triturate ipecac and opium in 
Dover’s powder. He selected sugar of milk as a hard, gritty 
substance, which would readily comminute and tear asunder 
vegetable remedies when triturated with it, and also because it 
was a simple or indifferent substance, which would not alter 
or impair the virtues of the medicines manipulated with it. 
Hahnemann appropriated this and other remedies, including 
aconite, from Stoerck, and never gave him proper credit. He 
also got his ideas about the aggravations of diseases by reme¬ 
dies from Stoerck, who having suffered much for two years 
from a violent contusion of his eye, took pulsatilla on the 
recommendation of Dioscorides and others, and soon noticed a 
severe lancinating pain in the part affected, which he construed 
into a favorable omen, an opinion which he says was confirmed 
by his own recovery and that of others under like circumstan¬ 
ces. The diagnosis of diseases of the eye was not as accurate 
in 1776 as ft is in 1876, but Stoerck claims that two cases of 
partial amaurosis and ten of opacities of the cornea, were either 
much benefited or cured by him with pulsatilla. 

Stoerck also noticed that several of his female patients, 
while taking pulsatilla experimentally, or for other diseases, 
were relieved of amenorrhoea of from one to three years’ stand¬ 
ing. Hahnemann also appropriated this experience, and pul¬ 
satilla, although it has no homoeopathic relation whatever to 
amenorrhoea, is much relied upon by the members of his school. 
Of course all so-called cures of amenorrhoea with infinitesi¬ 
mal doses must be regarded as recoveries by the unaided oper¬ 
ation of nature. 

Hahnemann was preceded by Paracelsus in the exclusive 
adoption of the law, similia similibus curantur. Yet he never 
gives him credit for it. He appropriated his ideas about ex¬ 
periments with drugs on the healthy from Baron Stoerck, also 
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his mode of preparation of many of his medicines by expressed 
juices and trituration, and also his notions about aggravations, 
yet gave no credit to Stoerck. His vagaries about infinitesi¬ 
mal doses he got from Mesmer, and also gives him no credit. 

The history of therapeutics, in a nutshell, is that Hippo¬ 
crates claimed that all remedies which acted at all differently 
from the diseases they were to relieve, might cure them, be the 
difference so slight as almost to amount to complete similarity 
(for similarity always includes some difference), or 60 great as 
to amount to antagonism, for that is merely the greatest 
degree of difference. 

Galen established the law contraria contrariis curcmtur, and 
rejected all remedies that did not act exactly opposite to what 
he supposed to be the action of the disease. 

Paracelsus took the other extreme, and assumed that 
remedies which acted similarly yet somewhat differently would 
also cure. 

Hahnemann based his system upon appropriations from Para¬ 
celsus, Stoerck and Mesmer, but especially by numberless 
quotations from the older materia medicas. If these be stricken 
out, nothing of Halinemannism will remain, for his own experi¬ 
ments upon himself and others were of the most trivial kind. 
Not one symptom in one hundred recorded in his materia 
medica, or that of Hering and other credulous disciples, is or 
can be proven. They are wanting in all scientific probability 
and proof, and must be utterly discarded as attempted frauds 
upon the medical world. It is not right for any one to palm 
off any and every notion which may enter hie brain, and any 
and every sensation which he may feel as the undoubted and 
positive effects of drugs. 

Pulsatilla is said to rival hydrastis and the alkalies and 
balsams in its action on all- the mucous membranes. It also 
acts upon the skin, causing profuse and offensive sweats, also 
some eruptions. Baron Stoerck recommended it in various 
rheumatic affections arising from check of perspiration, and it 
is generally supposed to be a remedy of prime import in catarrh¬ 
al-rheumatic disorders, including some synovial affections, for 
mucus is not secreted by mucous membranes alone, but is 
always found in small' quantities in synovial fluid. Senega 
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and squills are allied remedies, and the former, like pulsa- 
tilla, has also attained some reputation in functional amen- 
orrhoea arising from atony, torpor and excessive thinness and 
delicacy of the uterine mucous membrane, which together 
with ovarian excitement plays such an important part in this 
menstrual process.' It is also supposed to act specifically upon 
the testicles, ovaries and female breasts. 

Anemonine, the active principle of pulsatilla, is also found 
in helleborus niger, and' is said to produce marked hyperae- 
mia of the membranes of the brain and cord, especially in the 
neighborhood of the medulla oblongata. It' requires from 5 
to 10 grains to kill a rabbit, and is given in doses of £ or 1 
grain, in some coughs, rheumatic gout, and other affections. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER, 

is also one of the oldest remedies, which was once the great 
purgative of the ancients, before the discovery of aloes, jalap, 
colocynth, calomel, rhubarb, podophyllum, etc. It was thought 
to be especially useful in all those disorders which were sup¬ 
posed to arise from a redundance of black bile, such as melan¬ 
cholia, hypochondriasis, even mania, epilepsy, dropsy from 
diseases of the liver, etc. 

It was so celebrated that every year numerous patients 
traveled to Anticyra, where the best hellebore was supposed 
to grow, as people now go to take Saratoga, Cheltenham, 
Epsom, Pullna, Friedrichshall, Hunyadi and other purgative 
mineral waters. 

As a drastic purgative it was psed in drops} 7 , and Hahne¬ 
mann and his disciples have gravely recommended infinites¬ 
imal doses of it, especially in dropsy of the brain, to which 
it has no more homoeopathic relation than croton oil or ela- 
terium. All such reputed cures must be regarded as recov¬ 
eries ; but as the majority of the cases of hydrocephalus 
proceed from general tuberculosis and tubercular meningitis, 
there are necessarily few where a correct diagnosis is made. 

Hellebore has two active principles, called helleborin and 
helleborein, but one of them is equivalent to anemonine. 
The great force off the remedy is spent upon the gastrointes¬ 
tinal mucous membrane, especially of the colon and rectum ; 
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while in female animals the uterine mucous membrane is inva¬ 
riably found congested. It is now used almost exclusively in 
amenorrhoea, or post-scarlatinal dropsy, in both of which it is 
useful. 

PODOPHYLLUM PELTATUM 

is supposed to act decidedly upon the gastrointestinal mucous 
membrane, especially upon the duodenum, and secondarily 
upon the liver, as large doses are followed by free discharges 
of bile. It may act by continuous sympathy from the duode¬ 
num ; or some of it may be absorbed by the portal circulation 
and carried to the liver. Its action is said to be slow and long 
sustained, as its action is not apt to be followed by constipa¬ 
tion, but rather by a regular action of the bowels, for some 
time subsequently. 

But constipation is often a nervous affection, as after sec¬ 
tion of the right pneumogastrie nerve (which is distributed to 
the intestines) in the cervical region, the most powerful cathar¬ 
tics, like croton oil, calomel, podophyllin, jalap, etc., fail to 
produce purgation, even in doses sufficient to cause death. In 
these cases nux vomica, ignatia, ergot, physostygma, and other 
remedies of like character are required, although the addition 
of ordinary purgatives may be required at first in order to 
produce necessary palliative relief. 

Anstie found that when an alcoholic solution of podophyl¬ 
lin was introduced into the peritoneal cavity, no inflammation 
was caused there; but the same preparation caused intense 
hypersemia of the small intestines, which usually ceased at 
the ileo-csecal valve. 

DELPHINIUM 8TAPHI8AGRIA, 

corrupted into stavesacre, is the rival of . aconite in many neu¬ 
ralgic affections. Philips uses the tincture of the seeds in 
obstinate neuralgias of the facial nerve, and of the superficial 
cervical; he says he often succeeds when all other remedies 
have failed. 

ACONITE 

is so well known as hardly to require mention except that it was 
a favorite remedy with the ancients, and dike pulsatilla, was 
re-introduced by Baron Stoerck, by experiments on the healthy 
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and sick, in 1742, or thirteen years before Hahnemann was 
born. Stoerck called particular attention to its sudorific 
power, and recommended it in fevers, inflammations, but 
especially in rheumatic and neuralgic affections. It is a pow¬ 
erful arterial and cardiac sedative, but has not the slightest 
homoeopathic relatiomto fever or inflammation; it is almost the 
direct antagonist of these diseases, and all the cures reported 
from the use of infinitesimal doses, and they number thou¬ 
sands and hundreds of thousands, must be regarded as recov¬ 
eries by the unaided operations of nature. 

Hahnemann did not discover its peculiar action on the 
nerves of sensation, and my experience leads me to believe 
that the long-continued use of small doses is far more useful 
in the most obstinate and chronic forms of neuralgia, especially 
of the rheumatic variety, than is generally supposed. Gubler 
assigns it an important role in congestive neuralgias and also 
in those which he calls a&rodynic , which have their seat in 
those parts where the Pacinian corpuscnles are most numer¬ 
ous. He says that it is more useful than large doses of mor¬ 
phia or atropia. 

Stoerck described aconite as a nervine, and narcotic, 
diuretic and diaphoretic, and recommended it especially in 
acute and chronic rheumatism, and in all fevers and inflam¬ 
mations arising from rheumatic causes, such as exposure to 
cold and wet; in gout, neuralgia, and to relieve the pains of 
scirrhus.- 



